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In home affairs, the outstanding event was the General Strike in 1926.
During the World War, Great Britain had, naturally, ceased to be a free market
for gold. The " Gold Standard/' that is, the obligation of the Bank of England
to sell gold for export at a fixed price, had not been restored. By 1926, however,
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr W. S. Churchill) and his advisers believed
that the economic condition of Great Britain and the rest of Europe had
recovered sufficiently for the Bank of England to resume payment in gold,
as the only means of maintaining .the pound sterling at a constant value.
Unfortunately, the pre-War standard or " parity " was restored and the pound
sterling was given its old equal value in gold. As gold was more valuable in
1926 than it was in 1913, the pound was now " overvalued " : it could command
more gold (and therefore more commodities) after the restoration of the gold
standard in 1926 than before the restoration in 1925. Thus wages or salaries
or interest paid in pounds sterling increased in value. All this increased the
cost of producing goods in Great Britain and therefore made it more difficult
to sell them abroad. Accordingly, the owners of export industries, particularly
in coal-mining, claimed to reduce wages in order to reduce the cost of production
with a view to meeting competition in the foreign markets. The miners refused
to accept the proposed reductions of wages. The various Trade Unions and the
works in the other large-scale industries (including railways) for the most part
sided with the miners. Thus a " General Strike " occurred in the spring of 1926.

This is one of the most significant events in the reign, indeed one of the
most significant events in British history. The coal-miners' strike lasted from
five to six months, but the General Strike only for about one week. The public
rallied to the defence of itself and of the Government, and the Trade Union
leaders- and many of the strikers themselves revolted from the illegality of a
" General Strike " which was an effort to starve out the whole community.
The history of the strike proved the toughness, cohesion, and solidarity of
British society.

The King shared to the full the refusal of his people to take this dark event tragic-
ally, and so soon as it was over, exercised the full weight of his authority in the direo
tion of securing the pacification of minds and tempers. In a message to the nation
on I2th May, he appealed for the elimination of bitterness, recalled how steady and
how orderly the country had remained under so severe a trial, and argued that the
task of making good the mischief done should be undertaken by a united people.
The message was taken to heart and, though no efforts seemed to avert all the conse-
quences of deepening industrial depression during subsequent years, neither King nor
people were again subjected to the " extreme anxiety " of organised industrial strife.1

Besides the Treaty of Locarno in foreign affairs and the General Strike in
English home affairs, there was an historic declaration of the Imperial Conference

1 The Times, 2jst January 1936.